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,) . 
At Parting 
(From The Saturday Review of Literature) 
My son is dead. If I am sage 
I'll follow on his pilgrimage. 
He loved life well while life was 
Safety he spurned, or bended knee. 


His was the task of lonely scout, 
To spot the foe or smoke him out 
Death kept him silent company : 
Dark tutor of maturity. 

The fear of God stood by him then: 
He learned to love his fellow men. 
“ We live by helping one another: 
In combat every man is brother.” 
So, long before his work was done, 
He was the father, I the son. 

Now he lives on: in action sage. 
His was the perfect pilgrimage. 


Lewis Mu™MForpD 
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SCHOOLS OBSERVE V-E DAY 


The schools of the State observed V-E 
Day on May &th with special assembly 
programs which emphasized thankfulness 
for the victory in Europe and a serious 
realization of the job ahead in the Pacific. 

Many schools with public address sys- 
tems heard President Harry S. Truman 
read the proclamation of the end of the 
war in which he offered the following 
thought which was the keynote for the 
observance of V-E Day throughout the 
Nation: 

Much remains to be done. 
in the West must 
The whole world must be cleansed of 
from half the 
United, the peace loving nations have demon- 


The victory won 
won in the East 
the evil 


now be 


which world has been freed. 


strated in the West that their arms are stronger 


than the might of dictators or the 


tyranny of military cliques that once called us 


by far 
soft and weak. The power of our peoples to 
defend themselves against all enemies will be 
proved in the Pacific as it has been proved in 
Europe. 

For the triumph of spirit and of arms which 
we have won and for its promise to peoples 
everywhere who join us in the love of freedom 
it is fitting that we, as a Nation, give thanks to 
Almighty God, who has strengthened us and 


given us victory. 


The manner in which V-E Day was ob- 
served in the schools generally followed 
the suggestions outlined in an article in 
the November 1944 BULLETIN TO THI 
and the formal 
issued May 2d by Governor Thomas E. 


SCHOOLS proclamation 
Dewey. 

The 
sober activities, prayers of thanksgiving 
for V-E Day and of intercession relative 
to the Pacific war and recognition of the 
In his procla- 


Sulletin article advocated serious, 


continued need for effort. 
mation, Governor Dewey decreed that the 
approaching V-E Day be one of “ thanks- 
giving, prayer and work.” 

The V-E Day programs in schools also 
directed the attention of pupils toward the 
work being done at the United Nations 
Conference in San Francisco toward 
building a durable structure for lasting 
peace. In a letter to schools prior to the 
opening of the conference in April, Dr 
Stoddard, 
Education, said: * All teachers and school 


George D. Commissioner of 
children will seek a sense of participation 
. The idealism 


of youth and the democratic vision of the 


in this vast enterprise. 


schools are needed as never before.” 





PUPILS MAY BE RELEASED FOR FARM WORK 


The Legislature has again this year 
authorized the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to release pupils for emergency food 
production and The 
authority makes it possible for pupils 14 


food processing. 


years of age to be released from school 
lor farm service for 30 days, but not 
exceeding 20 days in any three months. 


Possible adjustments to the school pro- 
gram so as to safeguard the educational 
interests of pupils released for this work 
are suggested in a letter to superintend- 
ents and principals by Associate Commis- 
sioner George M. Wiley. 

School officials are urged to cooperate 
with the agricultural agencies to provide 











practical plans for the use of the labor 
of pupils and to arrange for the super- 
vision of groups of pupils while at work. 

Doctor Wiley also urges schocl officials 
to provide local examinations for pupils 
whose labor is needed on farms during 
May and June and who are interested in 
receiving a school diploma or a War 
Service Diploma rather than the usual 
Regents diploma. 

Regarding the War Service Diploma 
the letter states in part: 

The War Service Regents Diploma will be 
issued to high school seniors who have left 
school for farm work or for military service not 
more than two months prior to the closing date 
and will be based upon Regents examinations 
taken during the first three and one-half years 
of the regular high school course and upon the 
certificate of the high school principal covering 
subsequent academic achievement acceptable to 


the Commissioner of Education together with 


a validation of the farm service or military 


service. Such War Service Regents Diploma 


will certify the successful completion of an 
approved four-year course of study. 

Pupils being graduated from high school in 
June 1945 may leave school for farm service 
granted a War 


Pupils, other 


and_ be Service Regents 


Diploma. than seniors, with 
Regents examinations scheduled in June 1945, 
may, with the approval of the home school, 
upon satisfactory completion of local examina- 
tions, be given War Service Credit in these 
a War 


Under the above arrangements, pupils 


subjects toward Service Regents 
Diploma. 
16 years of age or older may be excused for as 
early as two months before the end of the term 
while the excusing of pupils under 16 years of 
age must be governed by the provision of the 
legislation which permits pupils 14 and 15 to 
be absent from school for farm service not to 
exceed 30 days in any school year. 

Colleges and universities have full authority 
War 


evidence of high school graduation. 


to accept Service Regents Diplomas as 





SECOND PHYSICAL FITNESS CHECK-UP WEEK 


Physical Fitness Check-up Week for 
high school pupils, which was held for the 
first time last year, will be conducted the 
week of June 4th to 8th, Dr George D. 


Stoddard, Commissioner of Education, 
has announced. Held during Regents 


examination week last year, the check-up 
week has been moved forward in response 
to requests from local authorities. 

The state-wide check-up stresses the 
importance of health and physical fitness 
for high school boys and girls and the 
tests determine how their 
training has prepared them to meet per- 
formance standards set by the State Edu- 
cation Department in cooperation with the 
State War Council's Office of Physical 
Fitness. New York is the first state to 
adopt such state-wide standards. 


successfully 


In a letter to school superintendents 
and principals Doctor Stoddard said: 

Last year I called upon you to utilize a week 
Fitness Check-up Week. 


in June as Physical 
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The results, while incomplete, are nonetheiess 


significant. Strengths and weaknesses in the 


program were revealed and despite wartime 
believed that 
ments More 
realized that instruction and practice in health 


and physical fitness activities are fundamental 


difficulties, it is many improve- 


have resulted. and more it is 


in the growth and development of boys and 
girls. 

The check-up, which Doctor Stoddard 
hopes will take the form of a more 
definite state-wide inventory this year, 
will cover the following: medical and 
dental examinations and follow-up serv- 
ices, health instruction and practice and 
achievement in physical activities based 
on state-wide standards that were issued 
last September. These standards were 
developed in cooperation with Selective 
Service and the Army and Navy and 
represent achievements in individual de- 
velopment that will mean better physical 
fitness for boys and girls in both wartime 
and postwar living. 
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PRESIDENT BUTLER TO RETIRE IN OCTOBER 


Dr Nicholas Murray Butler will end 
his long and successful career as presi- 
dent of Columbia University on October 
Ist. The resignation of the internation- 
ally known educator and Nobel peace 
prize winner was presented last month at 
a special meeting of the university's 
board of trustees. Accepting the resig- 
nation, the trustees elected Doctor Butler 
president emeritus with a mandate to 
“continue in active service of the uni- 
versity.” 

Doctor Butler's official association with 
Columbia began 67 years ago when he 
entered the university as a freshman. 
During his 44-year term as president, the 
enrolment grew from 4400 students to 
41,411 just before the war. This increase 
was accompanied by a tenfold enlarge- 
ment of the university’s budget. From 
the time of his election to last June 
Columbia received total money gifts of 
$120,161,727. 

Born in Elizabeth, N. J., April 2, 1862, 
he was graduated from high school at 
the age of 13 and in 1890, at the age of 
28, became Columbia’s youngest profes- 
sor of philosophy. He became acting 
president of Columbia October 7, 1901, 
and was unanimously elected its 12th 
president January 6, 1902. He was in- 
stalled in that office April 19, 1902. 

An ardent proponent of international 
cooperation for many years, Doctor But- 
ler has been president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace since 
1925. In 1931 he shared the Nobel peace 
prize with Jane Addams. 

Doctor Butler received many honorary 
degrees, including the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws from The University of 
the State of New York, which was pre- 
sented at the University’s 65th Convoca- 
tion in October 1929, the 25th anniversary 
of the unification of the University and 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, an act which was first advocated by 
Doctor Butler. In conferring the degree 
on his colleague, Dr Frank P. Graves, 
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then Commissioner of Education, paid 
tribute to President Butler’s public service 
at home and abroad, and declared: 

Distinguished educator, inspiring essayist, 
author of manifold works in English and foreign 
languages, publicist, statesman and internation- 
alist, you have been honored with academic 
degrees from every prominent university in 
America and Europe, and have been decorated 
with the highest orders of France, Germany, 
Italy, Greece, Belgium, Serbia and Poland. 

But The University of the State of New 
York, bound to you by the closest of historic 
ties, may far more fittingly seek to honor you 
at the quarter-centennial of its unification with 
the State Department of Public Instruction. 
You it was who first advocated this union, and 
through your influence a great educational ad- 
ministrator was persuaded to become the first 
commissioner. 


INSTALLED PRESIDENT 


Dr John Cranford Adams was installed 
as president of Hofstra College May 16th 
in formal ceremonies at which Dr Ed- 
mund Ezra Day, president of Cornell 
University, was the principal speaker. 

Doctor Adams, who came to Hofstra 
from Ithaca last September, received 
both his B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from 
Cornell University with a two-year inter- 
val at Kings College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land. He is a Shaksperean specialist and 
a former member of Cornell's English 
department. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


An opportunity for teachers to study 
international relations this summer in the 
national capital has been announced by 
the American University of Washington, 
D. C. The university will conduct an 
institute on the position of the United 
States in world affairs for a period of 
seven weeks, from June 11th to July 27th. 
Those taking the work for credit may 
receive eight hours of graduate credit. 
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Vocational Education 











SCHOOLS TRAIN EMPLOYES OF RAILROADS 


The Buffalo program of war produc- 


vocational 
workers, 
has 


Under the 
training for 


program of 
war production 
the State Education Department 
assisted the railroads which operate in 
the State in meeting their man power 
problems and has encouraged local boards 
of education to develop training pro- 
grams for employes. 

Such courses are needed because thou- 
sands of railroad employes who are now 
in the armed forces have been replaced 
by men and women who, for the most 
part, are inexperienced in railroad work. 
Increased traffic has brought increases 
in employment and Railroad Retirement 
3oard reports show the greatest employe 
turnover on record. 

Much has been accomplished to help 
relieve the man power problem. The 
Bureau of Industrial Service has devel- 
oped a program to serve the needs of the 
railroads in wartime, offering courses in 
three fields, foremanship, safety 
practices and public relations. During 
the past year more than 150 such courses 
have been operated with the cooperation 
of the New York Central Railroad, 
involving the training of more than 2000 
employes. About 300 employes of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
have been enrolled in similar courses. 

Under the guidance of the Bureau of 
Industrial and Technical Education, sev- 
eral local boards of education have 
developed training programs in_ special 
fields. The Apprentice Training School 
in Syracuse has offered training for 
60 telegraphers employed by the New 
York Central Railroad, and 20 mechanics 
employed by the railroad have been 
trained in the operation and maintenance 
of Diesel locomotives. In Hornell, 15 


basic 


telegraphers have been trained for the 
Erie Railroad, under the program oper- 
ated by the board of education. 
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tion training has operated a training 
course for 20 Diesel mechanics employed 
by the New York Central Railroad and 
in Owego 25 employes of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad have received training 
in machine shop practice. 

Recently the State Education Depart- 
ment, through its curriculum laboratory 
in Buffalo, brought out a monograph on 
the subject of locomotive firing. The first 
organized training program utilizing this 
material was started in Syracuse in 
March of this year, and 35 firemen 
employed by the New York Central Rail- 
road are receiving instruction under the 
auspices of the war production training 
program of the Syracuse board of 
education. 

The wide use of air-conditioned cars 
by the railroads has brought about a need 
for the training of specialized mechanics 
for the repair and maintenance of re- 
frigeration and air-conditioning equip- 
ment as used by the railroad industry. 
The New York City board of education 
has provided training for 135 mechanics 
employed by the New York Central in 
the operation and maintenance of railroad 
air-conditioning equipment. In addition, 
more than 100 employes have received 
instruction in New York City in the 
computation of traffic and freight rates. 








SCHOOL BURNS 

Cayuga Lake Academy at Aurora 
burned April 19th. According to Clyde 
B. Myers, district superintendent of the 
third district of Cayuga 
county, it is regarded as a total loss 
Temporary arrangements for conducting 
classes were made. 


supervisory 
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In order to increase the opportunities 
for vocational education for returning 
veterans and high school youth in Nassau 
county, a vocational education committee 
has been organized among the superin- 
tendents of schools in the county, with 
Dr Alva T. Stanforth, supervising prin- 
cipal of Sewanhaka High School, Floral 
Park, as chairman. 

At present only two high schools in the 
county offer vocational industrial edu- 
cation courses to regular high school 
youth, Sewanhaka High School and 
Lawrence High School. Prior to 1940, 
only one of Nassau county's approxi- 
mately 30 school districts —the district 
in which Sewanhaka High School is 
located — offered vocational industrial 
work. The reasons for the lack of this 
type of training in other districts were 
the relatively small school populations in 
most districts and the fact that few indus- 
tries were located in the county before 
the war. 

When the war production training 
program was opened in the summer of 
1940, many youths and adults in the 
county desired training for war indus- 
tries work and in response to this demand, 
a number of school districts organized 
war production training classes. At first 
some of these were operated in industrial 
arts shops and later facilities were 
expanded. 

Because of the proximity of aviation 
manufacturing plants, the loca! school 
districts, as well as the State Education 
Department, organized separate schools 
and classes for the aviation manu- 
facturing industry. These were so ef- 
fective in their assistance in training 
personnel for these plants that one manu- 
facturer stated that he did not see how 
he could have met the quota if it had not 
been for the training given by the public 
schools of the county. 

By the beginning of the current school 
year, it was obvious that the pre-employ- 
ment training for the aviation industry 
was about completed. The war pro- 
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NASSAU COUNTY TO ADD VOCATIONAL COURSES 


duction training classes, however, had 
demonstrated the value of vocational 
industrial education and the need for 
increased opportunities for this training. 

The vocational education committee, 
under the chairmanship of. Doctor Stan- 
forth, has given careful thought to 
various plans for providing more oppor- 
tunities for vocational education. Con- 
sideration was given to the establishment 
of one or two county vocational schools 
which could be operated under the pro- 
visions of the County Vocational Edu- 
cation Law, but the superintendents of 
the county were not in favor of this plan. 

Instead, the superintendents preferred 
a plan which provided for the establish- 
ment of additional vocational courses 
under local auspices. The county was 
divided into seven areas and _ tentative 
plans have been worked out for one or 
more additional courses in each area. No 
two schools in a given area would offer 
the same vocational industrial and tech- 
nical courses. Pupils from one school 
district would be permitted to receive 
vocational instruction in a near-by school 
district if the neighboring districts offered 
a vocational course not given in the 
pupils’ home district. 

The superintendents also voted unani- 
mously to recommend to the county 
board of supervisors that a full-time co- 
ordinator be employed by the county to 
help in correlating the courses to be given 
in various school districts in the county, 
in locating teachers and equipment, as 
well as assisting in working out courses 
of study. 

The Bureau of Industrial and Techni- 
cal Education has had a representative at 
recent meetings of the superintendents. 

In addition to the plans for increased 
vocational offerings in the field of indus- 
trial and technical education, the voca- 
tional committee is also making plans for 
additional services for veterans, expansion 
of guidance and industrial arts programs 
and adult education, as well as additional 
work in agriculture and homemaking. 
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The state technical institutes at Canton, 
Delhi, Cobleskill and Morrisville offer 
high school girls throughout the State a 
two-year course in home economics which 
prepares them for work as dietitians in 
public or private institutions or as man- 
agers of school lunches. 

The New York State Agricultural and 
Technical Institute at St Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, offers a thorough, well- 
rounded training in either food or cloth- 
ing, combining theory and practice in 
balanced proportions. For practical ex- 
perience, students at Canton help op- 
erate the Old Lantern Coffee House and 
the school cafeteria. First year girls live 
in the home management house, where 
they are divided into groups of five or 


SHORT HOME ECONOMICS COURSE AT CANTON 


six. Under the guidance of a resident 
instructor, they learn how to live eco- 
nomically and satisfyingly as a family. 
They learn not only how to plan, pur- 
chase and prepare and serve meals and 
how to plan for and perform household 
tasks but also how to live harmoniously 
and entertain graciously. 

During the summer between the first 
and second years, girls have ten weeks 
of summer training experience. By spring 
of the second year, they are ready to go 
out again for a period of about four 
weeks, this time into the kind of positions 
they wish to secure after graduation. 
After two years of work and fun the 
school assists the girls to find clothing or 
foods positions. 





VISUAL AIDS EXHIBIT 

The visual aids exhibit sponsored early 
in April by the office of industrial teacher 
training in New York City was organized 
to give teachers the opportunity to view 
the devices which have been developed in 
connection with teaching trade subjects 
and to suggest to them ideas for using 
similar devices in their own work. 

Many of the aids displayed represented 
the results of a course in the construction 
and use of teaching aids which forms 
part of the teacher-training course given 
by the State Education Department. The 
aids shown varied from devices illustrat- 
ing the timing of engines and the science 
behind carburetion to those explaining the 
mechanism of the human body as it must 
be understood for the work of a sculptor. 
In addition, there were engine models, 
aircraft models, cutouts, aids developed 
by the making of stencils, handmade 
slides, photographic slides, baloptican 
blow-ups, photographic blow-ups, demon- 
strations of blackboard technics, as well 
as animated charts of various types. 
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NEW PLAN AT AMSTERDAM 


Superintendent Edward V. Cushman 
has inaugurated in the Amsterdam Indus- 
trial High School a plan for increasing 
the salaries of vocational teachers by 
giving credit for employment in certain 
specified fields. Those instructors teach- 
ing a full schedule of classes who accumu- 
late 2000 hours of approved industrial 
experience during summer employment 
or out of school hours will be entitled to 
a maximum of $200 over the regular 
salary schedule, while those with 1000 
hours will rate a corresponding $100. 

The industrial fields designated are 
metal trades, automobile mechanics, tex- 
tiles, drafting, personnel work, chemicals, 
retail selling, electricity, construction and 
agriculture. Such employment must be 
approved in advance by a committee com- 
posed of Superintendent Cushman, the 
local director of vocational education and 
the vocational coordinator in the Amster- 
dam school system. It is felt that such 
experience will be of considerable value 
to vocational teachers. 
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FINISH HIGH SCHOOL, JOB SURVEY ADVISES 


Immediate job difficulties face young 
people who enter the labor market before 
they are 18, or before completing their 
high school education, according to a 
survey of student employment prospects 
supplied by the United States Employ- 
ment Service of the War Manpower 
Commission for the information of New 
York State teachers and their pupils who 
are preparing for jobs. 

“The employe with less than a high 
school diploma is apt to be the first ruled 
out by employers as the labor market 
tightens,” the survey warns. 

Job trouble also faces young workers 
who expect too high wages, for it is 
pointed out that high wages are un- 
common for inexperienced workers. The 
usual range is from 50 to 70 cents an 
hour, and a wage of more than $30 a 
week is usually possible only with over- 
time work. Overtime hours are often 
illegal for the young worker and even 
when permissible may lead to excessive 
fatigue, a breakdown of health and 
eventual failure on the job, it is stated. 

Discussing job prospects both for 
students seeking only summer occupation 
and for students ready for permanent 
employment, the survey indicates that as 
in previous years, there will be some 
summer openings in the service, retail 
sales and industrial fields, but the princi- 
pal opportunity for summer work will be 
on farms. A heavy demand is anticipated 
for harvest helpers in the summer and 
fall. Pupils are urged to help win the 
war and the peace by joining the Farm 
Cadet Victory Corps. 

Pupils who will finish their schooling 
in June are advised to examine carefully 
the opportunities for permanent careers 
offered in essential employment. 

Essential jobs are not necessarily insecure. 
Thousands of war plants are ready to move 
directly into peacetime production as soon as 
the need for their war production is ended. For 
many, the conversion will not even require 
retooling, since their peacetime product is also 
an essential wartime product. Others offer now 
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the chance to develop abilities that would never 
be advanced by the nonessential job that offers 
only security. Essential jobs exist not only on 
the production line, but for clerks, typists, 
tracers, blueprint readers, draftsmen, laboratory 
workers, nurse aides, hospital attendants, ele- 
vator operators, cafeteria workers. These 
essential jobs are found not only in many war 
plants but also in government agencies and in 
hospitals, laundries and other necessary civilian 
establishments. It is strongly recommended 
that young people consider opportunities in all 
kinds of essential work before accepting non- 
essential work. 

The survey points out that employers 
considering younger workers are inter- 
ested in young people who have specific 
abilities to sell or specific potential, evi- 
denced by vocational training, special 


study or adaptable leisure-time activities. 


Teachers are asked to remind their 
pupils that War Manpower Commission 
stabilization controls, in effect throughout 
the State, make it necessary for male 
workers in most communities, and female 
workers in some, to apply for jobs only 
through the United States Employment 
Service. Further information on the man 
power regulations which apply in any 
particular locality may be secured from 
the local office of the United States 
Employment Service. 


CAFETERIA WORK 


Minors equipped with vacation work 
permits may be lawfully employed dur- 
ing the school lunch period for work in 
school cafeterias, on and after September 
1, 1945, according to amendments to the 
education and labor laws, which were 
enacted this spring. These amendments 
provide that a minor, 14 to 18 years of 
age, who has a vacation work permit, may 
be employed during the school lunch 
period in a school cafeteria at the school 
which he attends, provided the provisions 
of the education and labor laws are met. 
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NEW AVIATION BULLETIN 

A junior aviation pictorial report en- 
titled Industrial Arts Junior Aviation in 
the Schools of New York State has re- 
cently been released by the industrial arts 
office of the Bureau of Industrial and 
Technical Education. This booklet is a 
record of the progress and achievement 
in the development of aviation education 
in New York State junior and_ senior 
high schools. The photographs, which 
were taken in a number of schools, pro- 
vide industrial arts teachers with de- 
tailed suggestions which will stimulate 
the further development of aviation edu- 
cation in the industrial arts program of 
the schools of the State. 

Other junior aviation monographs pre- 
pared by the industrial arts office in- 
clude: Flying Model Aircraft Course of 
Study, Flying Model Aircraft Plans, A 
Production Plan for the Scale Model 
Aircraft Project, Aircraft Maintenance 
and Repair Course of Study, Communi- 
cation, and Ground Trainer Construction 
Manual and Plans. 


Copies of the pictorial report and other 
monographs as well as additional infor- 
mation concerning the junior aviation 
program may be obtained by New York 
State industrial arts teachers by writing 
to the supervisor of industrial arts, State 
Education Department. 


NEW SUPERVISOR 

Dr Vivian Ellis has recently been ap- 
pointed associate supervisor of the phys- 
ically handicapped in the Bureau of 
Physically Handicapped Children of the 
State Education Department. Miss 
Ellis was formerly supervisor of audio- 
meter testing in the Bureau of Health 
Service, Division of Health and Physical 
Education. Previously she was a member 
of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, having the position 
of associate in the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Exceptional. 
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PRIVATE TRADE SCHOOLS 

A new organization, the New York 
State Association of Private Trade 
Schools, was formed in New York City 
in February. The general purposes of 
the organization are to promote higher 
standards of instruction among private 
trade schools, to cooperate with the State 
Education Department in administering 
the provisions of the law governing such 
schools and to protect member 
from unfair competition and unjust and 
indiscriminate criticism. 


schools 


At a preliminary meeting held in De- 
cember 1944 in New York City, repre- 
sentatives of 27 private trade schools in 
New York City formed a_ temporary 
organization and elected W. A. Lotz, 
executive director of the West Side 
Y. M.C. A. Schools, as temporary chair- 
man. The aims, purposes and needs of 
such an organization were discussed and a 
committee on organization was appointed 
with Mr Lotz at chairman. The consti- 
tution was adopted at the February meet- 
ing and permanent officers, members of 
the committees and members of the board 
of directors were elected. Mr Lotz was 
named president of the association. 

Formation of the association is con- 
sidered timely since private trade schools 
are expected to play an active part in the 
training of demobilized veterans. At 
present it is estimated that 80 per cent of 
all veterans in New York State enrolled 
in trade subjects are in private trade 


schor ils. 


SPECIAL COURSE 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is one of five colleges and universities 
offering special courses for the prepara- 
tion of supervisors, teachers, nurses, 
social workers and others concerned with 
the education of the partially seeing child, 
in cooperation with the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. Courses 
will be given at Columbia University 
from July 2d to August 10th. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION STUDY APPROVED 


A plan for the study of agricultural 
education in New York State was ap- 
proved at a meeting of the joint commit- 
tee on rural education services held in 
New York City March 21st. The prob- 
lem involved in this study is to determine, 
in the light of changing conditions, the 
character of agricultural education needed 
in the State with special reference to the 
agricultural and technical institutes and 
their articulation with high schools and the 
New York State College of Agriculture. 

The joint committee will cooperate 
with the Council on Rural Education in 
those aspects of the study affecting agri- 
cultural education at the high school level. 
A three-fold program of major studies 
was proposed as follows: 

1 The factors and trends in agriculture which 
affect the demands upon agricultural 
education 

2 The 


tural education 


may 


resources and programs for agricul- 


3 The coordination of the services of the 
high schools, the institutes and the college 
Each of these major fields will be sub- 
divided into pertinent and appropriate 
specific studies. 
The original members of the joint com- 
mittee are: representing the State Edu- 


cation Department, Regent Owen D. 
Young, Regent W. Kingsland Macy, 
Commissioner George D. Stoddard, 
Deputy Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson, 
Associate Commissioner J. Hillis Miller ; 
representing the agricultural institutes, 
Halsey B. Knapp of Farmingdale ; repre- 
senting Cornell University, Chairman 
Howard E. Babcock and E. R. Eastman 
of the board of trustees, President Ed- 
mund E. Day, Dean William I. Myers, 
Professor A. W. Gibson. 

At a meeting of the committee in New 
York on January 19th, Regent John P. 
Myers substituted for Regent Owen D. 
Young, who was unable to be present. 
The following additional persons were in 
attendance: C. Chester DuMond, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Markets; 
Assistant Commissioner J. Cayce Mor- 
rison; and Dr A. K. Getman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Education, 
both of the State Education Department. 

At the same meeting Commissioner 
DuMond was made a permanent member 
committee; Doctor Morrison 
director of studies and 
elected secretary 


of the 
named 
Professor Gibson 


was 
was 
of the joint committee. 





STUDY OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE BEGINS 


Dr Errett W. McDiarmid, librarian 
and director of library instruction, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed 
chief consultant for the recently an- 
nounced survey of public library service 
in New York State. The study is being 
undertaken by the State Education De- 
partment through its Division of Re- 
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search at the request of the New York 
Library Association, which proposed that 
a complete survey of the present and 
future status of state-wide public library 
service in New York State be made. The 
association is represented in the planning 
of the study by a committee consisting of 
Helen A. Ridgeway of the State Educa- 
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tion Department, chairman; Rebecca B. 
Rankin of the Municipal Reference 
Library, New York City; and Alice L. 
Jewett of the Mount Vernon Public 
Library. 

Some questions to be considered are: 

1 What should be the functions of public 
libraries in New York State? 

2 What changes in present library services 
are necessary so that these functions may be 
realized? 

3 What areas of the State do not have pub- 
lic library service? 

4 What changes in library support are nec- 
essary in order that public libraries may fur- 
nish the needed services? 


To answer these questions adequately 
it will be necessary to explore such prob- 
lems as book collections and other ma- 
terials, buildings and equipment, 
sonnel, legal relations to political subdi- 
visions, cost of various functions and the 
limitations of general economic and social 


per- 


conditions of the areas served. 

The study is regarded as particularly 
timely because it is important that the 
place of the libraries in the postwar 
world be recognized and that immediate 
plans be made for the changes that should 
come with the resumption of peacetime 
living. 





INTERMEDIATE DISTRICT STUDY EXTENDED 


A study of the intermediate district for 
rural school supervision will be made on 
a state-wide basis by means of an appro- 
priation of $30,000 which was submitted 
by Governor Thomas E. Dewey in his 
supplemental appropriation budget and 
subsequently passed by the Legislature. 

The decision to enlarge the scope of 
the pilot study of this problem, which has 
been conducted in Tompkins county, was 
made by the Council on Rural Education 
at its February meeting in Syracuse. 

At a joint meeting of the advisory com- 
mittees for this study held in Albany 
March 22d and 23d, a progress report 


on the pilot study was given and plans 
for the major study of the intermediate 
unit were presented. It was agreed that 
a brief report on the steps leading to the 
organization of the Council on Rural 
Education, its present membership and 
its work with respect to the intermediate 
district study should be prepared. 

This report together with plans for the 
study of the intermediate unit will be 
submitted to the executive committee of 
the council for approval, after which they 
will be distributed by the chairmen of the 
advisory committees to the members of 
their respective associations. 





SYRACUSE ANNIVERSARY 


The 75th anniversary of the founding 
of Syracuse University was observed last 
month. Dr George D. Stoddard, Com- 
missioner of Education, and Dr Harry J. 
Carman, dean of Columbia College, 
Columbia University, were the principal 
speakers at the anniversary commemora- 
tion ceremonies held April 28th, pre- 
ceding graduation exercises on April 30th. 
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TAUGHT 59 YEARS 


Mrs Jessie F. Conner of Phillips Hill 
road, New City, who taught for 59 years 
in New York State schools, died April 
24th in a convalescent home in Spring 
Valley. She began to teach school when 
she was 16 years old and retired at 
the age of 75. Most of her work as a 
teacher was at the English Church 
School. 
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The 1945-46 Register of Attendance 
will include a school calendar prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistical Services. 
The Bureau points out that this is a sug- 
gested calendar prepared to assist trus- 
tees, boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators to plan a school calendar 
that will meet the requirements of the 
statute and will give suitable considera- 
tion to local conditions. The suggested 
calendar is printed below. It will be 
noted that it provides for 193 days. 
School is required by statute to be in 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 


September 4th School opens 

October 12th Columbus Day* 
November 6th Election Day* 
November 12th Armistice Day observed* 
November 22d Thanksgiving Day* 
November 23d Vacationt 


Dec. 20th-January Ist Christmas holidayst 


January 28th-3lst Regents Examinations 
February 12th Lincoln’s Birthday*+ 
February 22d Washington’s Birthday*? 
April 18th-26th Easter holidays*t 

May 30th Memorial Day* 

June 17th-20th Regents Examinations 
June 21st School closest 


* Legal holidays. 


SUGGESTED CALENDAR FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday. 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
school has opened prior thereto. A legal 
holiday occurring after school has opened 
in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. Upon Election Day, Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington's Birthday 
school may be in session or not, as deter- 
mined by the school authorities. No day 
is to be counted twice. Therefore, when 
school is in session on such days, they are 
not to be listed also as holidays. 

No. of School Days 
during Month of 


September ..... 19 
October .......22 


Legal Holidays 


Columbus Day 

Election Day 

November ..... 18 Armistice Day observed 
| Theashantoinn Day 





December ..... 13 

January ....... 22 New Year’s Day 
lia 18 { Lincoln’s Birthday 

Pe nee Y Washington’s Birthday 

ee 21 

 . eee 15 

aa Memorial Day 

MD. Kuxeeneune 15 

185 8 
193 


+ School authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days 


t School authorities determine vacation periods. 





TEACHERS OF VETERANS ATTEND LECTURES 


\ series of lectures to assist teachers 
of veterans to understand better the 
problem of soldier rehabilitation has been 
organized by the industrial teacher train- 
ing office of the State Education Depart- 
ment in New York City. The first lec- 
ture was given by Frederic G. Elton, 
supervisor of the New York City office 
of the State Division of Rehabilitation, 
and two experts addressed the second 
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meeting, Dr L. Giberson, industrial psy- 
chiatrist for the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, and Dr H. N. Chamber- 
lain of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
who is directing the testing project for 
the Veterans Administration in Eastern 
New York. All three speakers offered 
helpful suggestions for the many persons 
who are now teaching or who anticipate 
teaching veterans. 
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ADULT COUNCIL AWARDS 


Dr Alvin Johnson, director of the New 
School, and Perry L. Schneider, assistant 
to the director of evening schools in New 
York City, were the 1945 winners of the 
Adult Students’ Council awards which 
were presented at the annual “I Am an 
American” luncheon held May 19th in 
New York City. The council offers two 
medallions each year for outstanding 
service in adult education, one on a na- 
tional basis and the other for work in the 
metropolitan area. 

Doctor Johnson, who has been director 
of the New School since 1923, received 
the medallion for national service. <A 
well-known economist, he has been on the 
teaching staffs of several leading colleges 
and universities and on the editorial staffs 
of many publications. 

Mr Schneider, who has been in the 
evening school service since 1919, was the 
metropolitan area winner. He has been 
in charge of the evening elementary 
schools since 1940 and prior to that was 
teacher-in-charge of an evening school. 


CARLOS S. BLOOD DIES 


Carlos S. Blood, superintendent of 
schools of the third St Lawrence county 
supervisory district from 1912 to 1941, 
died March 20th in an Ogdensburg hos- 
pital. 

Mr Blood was a lifelong resident of 
Heuvelton. Following his graduation 
from Potsdam State Normal School, he 
studied law and practised that profession 
for about five years. Prior to being 
named district school superintendent in 
1912, he taught two years in Heuvelton 
High School. He served as president of 
the New York State Teachers Associa- 
tion in 1931. 
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DANN RETIRES 


Dr George J. Dann, superintendent of 
schools in Oneonta for the past 35 years, 
advised the board of education of his de- 
sire to be relieved of his duties May Ist. 

Doctor Dann graduated with honors in 
1896 from Union College where he was 
president of his class. He received the 
degree of master of arts from the same 
institution in 1899, and the degree of 
doctor of pedagogy was conferred upon 
him by New York University in 1914. 
He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, a 
past president of the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents and a 
life member of the American Association 
of School Administrators. He has also 
been active in civic life. 





(> 


HAGER SUCCEEDS DANN 

Harold V. Hager became superintend- 
ent of schools in Oneonta on May Ist. 
He succeeded George J. Dann. 

A graduate of Colgate University, 
Mr Hager was principal of West Junior 
High School, Binghamton, for approxi- 
mately nine years before going to 
Oneonta, where he was assistant super- 
intendent of schools for three years be- 
fore his present appointment. 


JOHN C. BUCHER DIES 


John Calvin Bucher, principal of 
Peekskill Military Academy, died March 
27th. He had been assistant principal 
and principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the American University of 
Beirut from 1890 to 1894 and a teacher 
in Mohegan Lake School from 1895 to 
1903, when he went to the military 
academy. 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


Dr Eugene Garrett Bewkes, director 
of the Bureau of Manpower Utilization 
of the War Manpower Commission, has 
been elected president of St Lawrence 
University by the board of trustees. He 
will assume his new duties August Ist. 

Doctor Bewkes succeeds Dr Millard 
Jencks, who died last February. Dean 
Harold E. B. Speight, acting president 
since June 1944, will begin a leave of 
absence this month before assuming his 
new position as dean of students at 
Cornell University. 

President-elect Bewkes has been on 
leave for several years from Colgate 
University, where he was dean and head 
of the philosophy department, for service 
with the War Manpower Commission in 
Washington. 





omen) 


NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


Edward C. Diamond became superin- 
tendent of schools in Watervliet May Ist, 
succeeding the late William Richmond. 

A graduate of Union College, Mr Dia- 
mond has been on the faculty at Heatly 
High School, Green Island, since 1936, 
with the exception of a leave of absence 
to serve in the Coast Guard, which he 
entered as an ordinary seaman and from 
which he was given an honorable dis- 
charge with the rank of ensign. He re- 
ceived the degree of master of arts from 
the New York State College for Teachers 
at Albany. 


SCHOOL BURNS 

Fire destroyed Crocker District School, 
Leete road, town of Lockport, March 
25th, with a loss estimated at $5000, 
partly covered by insurance. The school, 
a one-story frame structure, was built in 
1849 and was one of the oldest district 
schools in that area. 
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S. J. GIBSON DIES 

Stanford Jay Gibson, retired superin- 
tendent of the Norwich public schools, 
died March 8th in his home in Norwich. 
He became principal of Norwich High 
School in 1893 and superintendent of 
Norwich schools in 1899, retiring in 
1919. He was widely known in state 
educational circles. 








FORMER PRINCIPAL DIES 

Howard I. Tryon, principal of Lincoln 
and Daniel Webster schools in New 
Rochelle for 34 years, died March 8th in 
Winter Park, Fla., after a long illness. 
He had retired in 1932. A graduate of 
Potsdam State Normal School, he taught 
in St Lawrence county for several years. 
At one time he served as chairman of the 
elementary school principals of West- 
chester county. 





HEALTH TEACHING STUDY 


Two state-wide study committees 
under the chairmanship of Mary E. 
Bowen, head of the health teaching de- 
partment, Syracuse, and Marguerite 
Vollmer, health specialist, Oceanside 
High School, have been working for more 
than a year on principles and technics of 
evaluating high school health teaching. 
Ways and means of evaluating the 
achievement of pupils in terms of broad- 
ened health knowledge and improved 
health status and behavior have been 
developed in tentative form. These will 
be distributed at the beginning of the new 
school year to large numbers of health 
teachers who have signified a desire to 
use them critically in their actual work in 
the classroom. 


A conference of the health teaching 
supervisors, coordinators and _ teachers 
who have been carrying on this study was 
held in Albany, April 27th and 28th. 
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The Rye School, an elementary school 
in the second supervisory district of West- 
chester county, will have a new kind of 
school annual this year — a motion picture 
film recording school activities. This film 
replaces the pictorial yearbook which had 
been published for some years at the 
school and which will be discontinued 
during the war because of the paper 
shortage and other publishing difficulties. 


The film was made by the Camera Club 
at the school, which was very active in the 
production of the pictorial annual. The 
taking of pictures for the yearbook was 
a part of the club’s training and the mem- 
bers felt a real loss when it became im- 
possible to publish the book. To fill the 
need for a _worth-while photography 
project, they turned their attention 
toward a motion picture in color. With 
500 feet of film they have made as com- 
plete a record as possible of school activi- 
ties. 

Under the direction of Mrs Helen 
Cruickshank, the club is made up of 
pupils 11 and 12 years of age. At their 
weekly meetings, they work as a unit in 
selecting a “ picture story” from the many 
activities in school and arrange the 
“stage”’ for telling the story best in 
photographs. They study fine photo- 
graphs in magazines and books. The 





RYE SCHOOL HAS ACTIVE CAMERA CLUB 





handling of the lights and the position 
from which the picture is “ shot ” are part 
of the unit activity. The picture is at- 
tributed to the member who focuses and 
takes the picture. As turns are taken, 
each does his best for his fellow member, 

The Camera Club spent most of the 
1943-44 school year working on photo- 
graphs for the pictorial annual commit- 
tee. The committee submitted an outline 
of general topics which covered most 
school activities. The club members then 
chose their topics, planned the sets and 
selected their models. Since the children 
were engaged in what was to them an 
entirely new activity, care and use of the 
camera — a 4 by 5 Speed Graphic — was 
carefully supervised. 

The photographs that follow are 
samples of the work done by the mem- 
bers of the club and were made for the 
last pictorial annual. While the photo- 
graphs were made under supervision, the 
prints were made by the young camera 
club members working all alone in the 
school’s well-equipped darkroom. 

The club hopes that this new venture, 
the making of the motion picture, will 
tell the story of the activities in the school 
as clearly as was formerly done in the 
annual. A faculty committee is planning 
a script to accompany the film. 

















Photographs taken, de- 


veloped and printed by 


the 11 and 12-year-old 
members of Rye School 
Camera Club 

















With the Board of Regents 





REGENTS CHARTER LIBRARY AND SCHOOLS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
April 20th in New York City granted a 
provisional charter to the Institute of 
Effective Speaking and Personality De- 
velopment of New York City. The 
purpose of this institute is to carry on 
the aims, methods and courses inaugu- 
rated by Dale Carnegie. 

The Board of Regents granted a pro- 
visional charter to the Bryant Library at 
Roslyn. 

An absolute charter was granted re- 
placing the provisional charter granted by 
the Regents in 1940 to the Universal 
School of Handicrafts, New York City. 

The charter of the A. M. Chesbrough 
Seminary at North Chili was amended by 
changing its name to Roberts Junior Col- 
lege and authorizing it to conduct junior 
college courses in addition to the second- 
ary instruction authorized by its present 
charter. 

The Regents admitted to the Univer- 
sity as a registered high school the 
Catherine McAuley Commercial High 
School of Brooklyn. 

The following appointments and reap- 
pointments to state boards were approved. 

Certified Public Accountant Committee 
on Grievances: reappointment of Sidney 
B. Kahn, New York City, and appoint- 
ment of Raymond J. Hannon, Troy, for 
terms of five years beginning May 1, 
1945 

Board of Visitors, State College for 
Teachers, Albany: reappointment of 
Newton B. Vanderzee, Albany, for a term 
of seven years beginning April 18, 1945 

Board of Visitors, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fredonia: reappointment of Harry 
E. Wheelock, Fredonia, for a term of 
seven years beginning March 18, 1945 

Board of Visitors, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego: reappointment of Edwin 
M. Waterbury, Oswego, for a term of 
seven years beginning March 18, 1945 
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The Board approved the appointment 
of the following committee to assist the 
State Education Department in making a 
study of the school supervisory district: 
Frank W. Cyr, professor of rural educa- 
tion at Columbia University; Milton G. 
Nelson, dean, State College for Teachers, 
Albany; Harry P. Smith, professor, 
Syracuse University; Kate V. Wofford, 
professor of rural education at State Col- 
lege for Teachers, Buffalo. 


—_Q———__- 


LOCHNER APPOINTED 

The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on March 16th approved the appointment 
of Dr Jacob Lewis Lochner jr, of Albany, 
as Secretary of the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners. Doctor Lochner fills the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Dr Robert R. Hannon on December 31, 
1944. 

Doctor Lochner is a graduate of Hamil- 
ton College, of Union College and of 
Tufts College Medical School and since 
1924 has been licensed to practise medi- 
cine in the State of New York. He has 
served as intern and resident at Fifth 
Avenue Hospital, at Tufts College Ma- 
ternity Clinic, at Providence Lying-in 
Hospital, as attending obstetrician and 
lecturer to nurses at Brady Maternity 
Hospital, Albany, as lecturer to nurses 
at Albany Training School for Practical 
Nurses and as instructor at Albany Med- 
ical College. He is a member of the 
Medical Society of the State of New 
York, a diplomate of the American 
Board of Obstetrics and Gynecology and 
a fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons. 
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School and Public Libraries 





ORGANIZATIONS TO PROMOTE PEACE LISTED 


The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension has compiled the fol- 
lowing list of organizations devoted to 
stimulating public interest in an enduring 
peace. For a detailed list of such organ- 
izations, librarians are advised to consult 
Postwar Planning in the United States, 
published by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42d street, New York 
City. 

The American Association of Social Workers, 

130 E. 22d st.. New York City 

Studying foreign relief and rehabilitation. 

Issues material for local discussion. Will 

supply reprints of Principles on International 

Relief and Rehabilitation, adopted by the 

1944 delegate conference of the association. 

These are suitable for mailing with a cov- 

ering letter to social workers in the com- 

munity and cost 5 cents each, with a 20 per 
cent discount on quantities of ten or more. 


The American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan av., Chicago 11 
Reprints of the bibliography “ Building 
the Peace,” originally published in the Book- 
list for March 15, 1945, may be purchased at 
the following quantity prices: 25 copies, 75c; 
50 copies, $1; 100 copies, $1.50; 500 copies, 
$6. 


Catholic Association for International Peace, 
1312 Massachusetts av., N. W., Washington, 
mG 

The Catholic position on world organiza- 
tion. A membership group, orgarized in 
1926, it works through committee reports, 
nearly all containing study outlines. A junior 
branch has been organized for students. 
Free publications are Judging the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals and Pattern for Peace, a 
joint declaration by Jewish, Catholic, and 
Protestant religious leaders which has re- 
ceived wide publicity. Peace Agenda for the 
United Nations is sold for 7 cents. 


Citizens Conference on International Economic 
Union, 45 Astor pl., New York City 
“A nonpartisan private association of indi- 
viduals” organized in 1942 to urge realistic 
dealing with economic problems of the peace. 
Publishes readable pamphlets on economic 
aspects of international organization. 
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Commission To Study the Organization of 
Peace, 700 W. Jackson pl., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Many publications ranging from pamphlets 
to books. Of immediate use will be a de- 
tailed bibliography of reports, magazine 
articles and interpretative publications by 
Thomas Huntington entitled The United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, 
Bretton Woods, N. H.: Documentation, pub- 
lished in March 1945. Copies are free on 
request. 


East and West Association, 40 E. 49th st., New 
York City 
Has organized victory caravans which are 
touring the country and conducting mass 
meetings on United States participation in 
the United Nations organization. Meetings 
are planned in each community on three 
topics: why the serviceman wants world or- 
ganization; what people of other nations 
think about world organization; what the 
local community can do to achieve it. Local 
participation will be used as much as possible 
and the last meeting will be under com- 
munity leadership. Local follow-up activities 
culminating in political activity; campaign 
field workers will be available to help local 
agencies in planning. This is an opportunity 
for the local library. 


Educational Policies Commission, 1201 16th 
st.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Two copies of journal reprint, Let’s Look 
at Education and the People’s Peace avail- 
able free to librarians only for bulletin board 
purposes. 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th st., 
New York City 
Has assembled special packets for libraries 
on planning for peace. Discussion packet No. 
44 contains On the Threshhold of World 
Order, a discussion outline, tips for discus- 
sion leaders, brief display leaflets and a 
sample broadside suggesting action. This 
packet costs 25 cents. Another packet cost- 
ing $1 postpaid includes three Headline 
books: After Victory by Vera M. Dean, A 
Peace That Pays by Thomas P. Brockway 
and Skyways of Tomorrow by _ Burnet 
Hershey. The packet also includes an at- 
tractive yellow and black graphic charter on 
the Dumbarton Oaks organization and the 
following Foreign Policy Reports: Congress 


and Foreign Policy by Blair Bolles and UV. S. 
Foreign Policy and the Voter by Vera M. 
Dean. 
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International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
1710 Broadway, New York City 
In many communities maintains local 
unions which have organized evening classes 
for workers. These assign regular evenings 
to the problems of peace in the postwar world 
and will welcome library cooperation. 


Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan ayv., 
Chicago 11 

Issues discussion guides and other litera- 
ture to local clubs; encourages forums and 
discussion groups among members; joint 
sponsorship with the local library a possi- 
bility. 


National Council for the Prevention of War, 
1013 18th st., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Issues the Monthly News Bulletin, price 
50 cents a year. Contains analysis of cur- 
rent government policies affecting the war 
and postwar problems, the legislative situa- 
tion in Washington, suggestions for action 
and reviews of important current books. 


National League of Women Voters, 726 Jack- 
son pl., Washington, D. C. 

Is operating a highly organized program 
to stimulate discussion of peace proposals 
within its local chapters. Is now engaged 
in training discussion leaders among its mem- 
bers through regional institutes conducted by 
field workers. Issues broadsides, program 
plans and pamphlets, some free, some avail- 
able in quantities at a small price. 


Postwar Information Exchange, 8 W. 40th st., 
New York City 

Publishes the Postwar Information Bul- 
letin, issued monthly, annual subscription, $i. 
Invaluable for information on program aids, 
developing trends in postwar planning, 
sources of information, films, radio record- 
ings and publications. 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 

Has organized local “committees on social 
education and action” in connection with 
local churches. Note that this applies only 
to Northern and Western communities, since 
the Southern Presbyterian Church is an in- 
dependent denomination. Will supply packets, 
including discussion outlines and materials, 
for study and program use. 


Rotary International, 35 E. Wacker dr., Chi- 
cago 1 

“Stimulates individual Rotarians through 
their respective clubs to become acquainted 
with the issues involved in peace planning 
and then to exercise their citizenship responsi- 
bilities in order to establish an enduring 
peace.” The local library should get in touch 
with officers of the local club. 
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The U. S. State Department, Washington, 
Ba. G 


Plans to issue posters, leaflets. Text of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals and a chart 
of Dumbarton Oaks organization are already 
available. Further information may be 
found in the March issue of the A. L. A, 
Bulletin. 


The U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, 
a: ee 


Supplies copies of the text of the Bretton 
Woods agreements. 


Women’s Action Committee for Victory and 
Lasting Peace, 1 E. 47th st., New York City 
Organized to interest women in exercising 
their rights of citizenship. Publishes monthly 
bulletin The Backlog addressed to the av- 
erage woman and available on subscription 
for $1. Also issues readable leaflets on 
aspects of peace and security for free distri- 
bution to women. Gives simple practical in- 
formation on how to write a letter to a con- 
gressman, how to check on his record etc. 


World Peaceways, Inc., 103 Park av., New 
York City 17 
Approaches international relations as a 
sum total of individual human relations and is 
interested in promoting individual initiative 
in support of the principles of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals. Invites requests for 
“suggestions on how you can put its prin- 
ciples to work in your own community” and 
passes on suggestions to other groups and 
individuals. 


AID FOR BUSINESS MEN 


The Branch Library Book News for 
May and June of the New York Public 
Library will be devoted to a bibliography 
of practical aids to the small business 
man and will include books, pamphlets, 
trade journals and other bibliographic 
aids. The list, which is titled “ Going 
into Business,” is expected to be of great 
help to returning servicemen who antici- 
pate establishing their own businesses. It 
is available for ten cents from the Public 
Relations Department, the New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth avenue, New 
York 18, or free upon application at any 
branch library. 

According to an Army survey, one out 
of every seven men in the Army is ex- 
pecting to establish his own business. 
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LITTLE THEATER PROJECT 


The New York City branch libraries 
have developed a unique project. Last 
vear through the efforts of Actors’ 
Equity and the New York Public Library 
a number of plays were produced in the 
branch library theaters. 

The direction is highly professional. 
The sets are skilful and simple and at 
least four out of five of the actors are 
members of Equity. There is nothing 
amateurish about the productions and 
there is no charge for admission. The 
theaters are small but the right size for 
an audience for full enjoyment of a play. 

To date plays have been produced at 
Hudson Park, Muhlenberg, George Bruce 
and 96th Street branches, although many 
others have been used for rehearsals. 
Three or four performances, including 
matinees and evening shows, are the gen- 
eral rule. Nine performances were given 
of Madchen in Uniform. 

All plays must have been presented 
professionally in America. So far this 
season, 12 productions have been put on, 
and Twelfth Night, Romeo and Juliet, 
Death Takes a Holiday, Rocket to the 
Moon and Dangerous Corner are among 
those still to come. 

The committee for Actors’ Equity 
Association includes Margaret Webster, 
Aline MacMahon, Dudley Diggs, Philip 
Loeb, John Kennedy and Alexander 
Clark. 

The librarians chiefly concerned with 
the project are: Esther Johnston, acting 
chief of the circulation department, and 
George Freedley, curator of the reference 
department's theater collection. 


——-—-Q———_ 


NEW BOOKLISTS 


Other recent publications of the New 
York Public Library include a list of 
books of interest to animal lovers of all 
ages with the title “ Reading between the 
Lions,” the annually revised list of books 
for young people and a list of books 
about the Negro for children. 
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LIBRARY AIDS WAR AGENCIES 


During 1944 the White Plains Public 
Library assisted in many community 
activities. Aid to war agencies included 
the contribution of 3000 books to the 
armed forces. As a help to victory 
gardeners, a colored film sponsored by 
the local garden club, was shown at the 
library. The reference department as- 
sembled books and magazine articles 
on nutrition for the Westchester War 
Council and the children’s department 
compiled a list of references for use by 
the child care center. 

Other services of the library were the 
continued sponsorship of the White 
Plains Forum, in cooperation with the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and the 
preparation of a short annotated list of 
suitable books to accompany the monthly 
letter sent to shut-ins by the White Plains 
Recreation Commission. 


RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 


Grace O. Kelley, readers’ consultant of 
the Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, has compiled a list of 100 books 
and pamphlets on Understanding Racial 
and Religious Differences in America. 
The list appears in the December 1944 
issue of High Points, published by the 
New York City board of education. 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


Traveling libraries is ready to lend 
books for summer reading under the fol- 
lowing plans: House Library, consisting 
of 10 volumes, lent for three months; 
Community Library, consisting of adult 
and juvenile books, lent for six months. 
Books for camps and vacation clubs are 
also available. Applications for a 1945-46 
traveling library should be made early. 
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PAMPHLETS 


The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension recommends the fol- 
lowing to librarians: 

The Library and the teacher of home eco- 
nomics, by Henne and Pritchard. A new 
the series “ Experimenting 
(A. &. A. 
He’s back, a helpful pamphlet for families 
of returning veterans, issued by the Sur- 


pamphlet in 


Together.” 75c) 


geon General’s Office, United States 
Army 
America’s greatness, a bibliography by 


Kiwanis International. Copies are avail- 
able free from Kiwanis International, 520 
N. Michigan av., Chicago 11, III. 

United Nations study kit, issued by the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth av., New York 20, N. Y., lists ma- 
terials which available at reasonable 
cost 

School libraries for today and tomorrow; 
Functions and Standards, prepared by the 
Committee on Post War Planning of the 


are 


A. L. A. and the American Association 
of School Librarians. Available from 
A. i A. Fl 


Patrons are people: How to be a Model 
Librarian, prepared by a committee of the 
Minneapolis Public Library staff (A. L. 


A. 50c ) 


——O 





PLANS APPROVED 

Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following: 

Sidney, acoustical treatment in halls and cor- 
ridors, $2976; approved March 29th 

Sidney, painting, $1864.75; approved March 
29th 

Sidney, tile work in toilets, $1972; approved 
March 29th 

Ithaca, interior and exterior painting, mastic 
tile and acoustical tile in various schools, $9139; 
approved April 2d 

Bayville, acoustical 
ceiling, $556; approved April 2d 

Clifton Springs, acoustical treatment in ceil- 
ing of cafeteria, kitchen and combination 
gymnasium-auditorium, $2391; approved April 
6th 


treatment of cafeteria 


290? 
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EXTENSION COURSES 

Increasing interest is reported in the 
extension courses offered as a part of the 
adult education program of the branch 
libraries of New York City. 
evening courses were announced in the 
December issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
Scuoots. The first cycle of these college 
extension courses started in October 1944 
and the third began in April. 

Reports from both students and 
teachers most enthusiastic. 


These 


have been 
Teachers have enjoyed these adult groups 
and have found the students interested 
and capable of making rapid progress. 
The students have especially enjoyed the 
informal atmosphere. They have been 
able to combine weekly visits to the libra- 
ries with their classes. The books and 
reference they need are made 
accessible to them and they do not have 
long distances to travel for a class after 
a day’s work. 

In the first term 17 courses were given 
in branch libraries, with 566 students 
registered. The second term 24 courses 
were held in libraries and the attendance 
was 740. 


tools 


HOME ECONOMICS BOOK 

The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Home Economics by Henne and Pritch- 
ard, a new book in the series “ Experi- 
menting Together,” has just been pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Starting with pupils’ needs and inter- 
ests, a home teacher, a li- 
brarian and high school pupils, working 
together, tried out some of the ways for 
developing through real experience a pat- 
tern of living “ personally satisfying and 
socially desirable.” The scene is the Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School. Ap- 
pendixes include a core collection of books 
for home economics and a suggestive list 
of 60 books of fiction emphasizing indi- 
vidual, family and social relationships. 


economics 
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The State Library recently received as 
a gift a record book of School District 
No. 5, town of Hague, Warren county, 
containing records kept from the time the 
district was organized in 1822 down to 
1881. The book was given to the Library 
by a Washington county resident who, 
while hunting one day, found it in a 
dilapidated box in the ruins of an old 
house which apparently had fallen down 
many years ago. 

A loose sheet lying in the much battered 
volume contains the original recom- 
mendations of Nathan Taylor and 
Leonard Holmes that the district be 
formed, with a description of its bounds 
and sets April 1, 1822, as the date for 
the first district meeting. Elections of 
trustees and other district officers, plans 
for building the first schoolhouse, for 
obtaining fuel from the parents (at the 
rate of a quarter of a cord for each 
pupil) and for hiring teachers are 
recorded. Reports made to the school 
commissioners give information on the 
number of children from each home 
attending school, the length of time school 
was held, textbooks used, school finances 
and results of inspections. 

The book contains a detailed account of 
the controversy over choice of a site for 
a new schoolhouse, which began in 1861 
and continued even after the State 
Department of Public Instruction handed 
down a decision in 1869. The deséription 
of the schoolhouse as planned in 1861 but 
not built, is interesting. The following 
are the specifications for the building, 
which was to measure 14 by 16 feet and 
was to be constructed for $110, the 
amount of the lowest bid: 
covered with second quality pine clapboards 
and good hemlock shingles and spruce floors 
lined and studded building lathed and plastered 
and a good brick chimney, oak posts and sills 
and the rest of the timber pine or poplar, 
2 batten doors 4 [feet] (12) lighted windows, 
desks and benches around the room and a raised 
floor for teacher’s desk, teacher’s desk to have 
a lock and key and shelves under it. The posts 
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to be 9 feet long and the underpinning to be 
one foot high and laid in lime. 

The volume admirably supplements the 
town record book from 1807 (when 
Hague was formed as Rochester) to 1821, 
which was missing in 1885 when the His- 
tory of Warren County, edited by H. P. 
Smith, was published and which the State 
Library received as a gift in 1930. In 
the latter part of that volume are the pro- 
ceedings of the school commissioners to 
1822 showing how the original school 
districts were formed and how their 
boundaries were changed when the dis- 
tricts were altered and new ones, includ- 
ing No. 5, were created. 








0 


COMMUNITY INSTITUTE 


A New York State Institute of Com- 
munity Service, designed to help the 
leaders of community councils to plan 
and to educate effectively for postwar 
development, will be held at Syracuse 
University from July 2 to 14, 1945. 

The institute is planned for 40 to 50 
persons active in community affairs. 
They will come from the ranks of agri- 
culture, business, labor, local government, 
boards of education, civic bodies, com- 
munity and planning councils. The course 
will offer information on how to acquire 
community diplomacy, a good knowledge 
of current affairs, a keen sense of organ- 
ization and a special working knowledge 
of radio, press, public opinion building, 
intergroup relations, community social 
and physical planning. 

The sponsoring agencies are the State 
Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Health and Labor, the State Division of 
Housing, the Educational Conference 
Board, the New York State Citizens’ 
Council and Syracuse University. 


Applications for membership should be 
addressed to Kenneth Bartlett, Syracuse 
University. 
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Photograph by John J. Veccmen 


The “ Outlook” at Grant Cottage with the Memorial Tablet to General Grant 
in the Foreground 


GRANT COTTAGE 


[This is the sixth of a series of articles on the State's historic sites.] 


At the simple cottage atop Mount 
MacGregor, ten miles north of Saratoga, 
arrived on June 16, 1885, a large and 
saddened family group. Central in this 
group was the general who had led the 
Northern armies to victory in the Civil 
War and as President, occupied the 
White House during the trying years of 
reconstruction. Now a stricken man, 
suffering intensely with malignant cancer 
of the throat, General Ulysses S. Grant 
had come to spend his last days in the 
pine-scented air of Mount MacGregor. 
The group included Mrs Grant ; the eldest 
son, Colonel Frederick Dent Grant, with 
his wife and two daughters ; the youngest 
son, Jesse Root Grant, with his wife and 
daughters; a daughter of the general, 
Mrs Nellie Grant Sartoris, who had 
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hurried over from England to be at her 
father’s bedside; the general’s physician, 
Dr John H. Douglas, a male nurse, a 
male stenographer and a Negro valet. 
For slightly less than six weeks, until 
his death on July 23d, the ex-President 
lived at Mount MacGregor, enjoying and 
responding feebly to the quiet of this 
mountain retreat and the beauty of its 
views. Here his body lay in state under 
a rich purple canopy in a room banked 
with flowers until borne down the 
mountainside to the Capitol at Albany 
and thence to its final resting place on 
Riverside drive in New York City. The 
little cottage, distinguished but by the 
marked natural beauty of its site, 


witnessed the simple and tragic end of 
one of America’s great military leaders. 
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It was James MacGregor who settled 
at the foot of the mountain in 1787 and 
gave to it his name. His son, Duncan 
MacGregor, born there, grew up to build 
the first road up the mountain and to 
erect on its summit in 1872 the house 
which has become famous as “ Grant 
Cottage.” Others followed, admired 
the view, purchased the property and 
extended to it in 1882 a ten-mile, narrow- 
gage steam railway from Saratoga. 
Among those interested in this develop- 
ment were W. J. Arkell of Canajoharie, 
one of a family whose name has come to 
be associated with a line of food products, 
and Joseph W. Drexel of New York 
City. 

Here was erected the huge Hotel 
Balmoral, Victorian in style, offering to 
its patrons 150 rooms, many with fire- 
places and each lighted by gas. To make 
way for this imposing structure, the 
MacGregor cottage was moved some 
500 yards south to its present location. 
It became the property of Joseph W. 
Drexel, who planned to renovate and 
modernize the cottage for his personal 
use. Even as arrangements for changes 
were being made, word reached Drexel 
that the physician of General Grant was 
seeking a suitable retreat near Saratoga 
where the ex-President could be removed 
from the summer heat of New York City. 
Drexel immediately offered the use of his 
cottage and the offer was accepted. The 
building had been used as a_ boarding- 
house, and hasty repairs were necessary. 
A fireplace was built in, and the cottage 
painted, papered and refurnished through- 
out. The size of the cottage was inade- 
quate for the Grant family plus the 
General's retinue, but all the facilities of 
the adjacent Hotel Balmoral were, on 
Drexel’s orders, made gratuitously avail- 
able to the party. 


A business failure of the previous year 
had made this a period of discouragement, 
bankruptcy and humiliation for General 
Grant, and no doubt the generous hospi- 
tality of his host was as welcome as the 
fresh air and scenic grandeur of the 
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mountaintop. At just this moment, also, 
the writings of the ex-President began to 
bring financial stability. In particular, an 
article published in the Century Magazine 
of February 1885, proved a success and 
paid him handsomely. It is said that the 
success of this article induced him to 
write his memoirs, and these, published 
posthumously by Mark Twain, paid the 
Grant family royalties totaling nearly a 
half million dollars. 

There are letters and other docu- 
mentary records which picture life at the 
cottage from day to day during the short 
span of time that was allotted the general 
there. The days were necessarily much 
alike. His first afternoon was _ spent 
sitting quietly on the veranda and again 
he sat there in the evening, retiring early. 
Each day brought its sheaf of telegrams 
and letters, its groups of sympathetic 
friends and acquaintances, its flowers and 
tokens of sympathy. Of the callers, there 
were many he could not see. He was 
forced, by his affliction, to express him- 
self in writing only, and little pads were 
always kept at hand for this purpose. 

His nights, more often than not, were 
spent in wakeful suffering. Unable to 
find comfort in a bed, he chose to rest in 
a heavily upholstered chair. An identical 
one, pushed close against the seat of that 
in which he sat, supported his feet and 
legs. To one of his visitors who had seen 
these chairs, he wrote in explanation: 

“TI have not been able to sleep in a bed 
for several months. The chairs you saw 
in the back room have served me instead. 
I have found nothing better.” 

Ten days following his arrival, General 
Grant was wheeled in an invalid’s chair to 
the “ outlook” and enjoyed to the fullest 
the beauty of the panorama spread before 
him. The valley of the Hudson, a gently 
undulating plain, reached eastward to 
Vermont's foothills. Of this view he 
never tired. That evening he wrote on 
his pad: 

“TI am exceedingly pleased with this 
delightful mountain air. The doctors tell 
me I am better but I do not think so.” 
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Again he wrote, “I find the air very fine 
here. This must become a great sani- 
torium before many years.” 

As many of his waking hours as 
endurance would permit, the general 
spent on his manuscript, the notes being 
promptly transcribed by his secretary — 
outside, if the day were fine and warm; 
inside, near the open fire, when the air 
was chilly, misty or rainy. 

The days wore on, each taking its toll 
of the general's fast-waning strength. 
On the morning of July 20th, care and 
suffering marked his face. He was 
wheeled to the “ outlook,” staying but 
20 minutes before he returned. For the 
last time he beheld the panorama he so 
greatly enjoyed, and as he entered the 
doors at the cottage, was forced to lean 
heavily on his attendant. A restless night 
followed, making the use of stimulants 
necessary, and only these stayed death 
until July 23d. After the funeral, on 
August 4th, the observation car, beauti- 
fully draped and decorated with flowers, 
carried the body down the mountain to 
the train which bore the remains from 
Saratoga to Albany. 

Drexel at once offered the cottage to 
the Federal Government as a memorial, 
but for legal reasons the offer could not 





be accepted. He then made the offer to 
the Grand Army of the Republic, which 
accepted it in 1889, and the Mount 
MacGregor Memorial Association was 
incorporated to administer the property, 

In 1896 the State made provision for 
an annual appropriation of $1000 for 


care and maintenance, to which other 
sums have been added from year to year 
as need arose. In 1897 the Hotel 
Balmoral burned to the ground. In 1900 
the railroad was discontinued and _ the 
property passed to lumbering concerns, 
In 1911 when the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company bought the property 
and began the building of its extensive 
sanitorium, Grant's prophecy was fulfilled. 

Each spring when traces of fragrant 
trailing arbutus still persist and dogwood 
and other flowering plants and shrubs are 
in their glory, residents of the region have 
gathered to recall General Grant and his 
achievements. For years it was the 
custom of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public to hold ceremonies here honoring 
their beloved leader, but with time their 
thinning ranks no longer gather here. 
The Sons of Union Veterans and their 
auxiliary still follow in perpetuating 
these observances, celebrating Grant's 
birthday, April 27th. 





HYDE PARK DISTRICT 


The late President Roosevelt's active 
interest in the formation of the Hyde 
Park Central School district and the plan- 
ning of the modern school buildings in 
the district were recalled at memorial 
services in each of the four schools of the 
district Friday, April 13th, the day after 
the President’s death. 

According to Mrs Maude Smith 
Rundall, district superintendent of 
schools in the third supervisory district 
of Dutchess county, the late President 
played a very great part in the centraliza- 
tion of the Hyde Park district. 
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HONORS ROOSEVELT 


At the time of the President’s death, 
Mrs Rundall made public for the first 
time a letter she received from him in 
December 1939 in which he gave his per- 
mission to give his name to the high 
school. He wrote that he felt “ very 
much complimented that the Hyde Park 
School board wished to name its new 
high school in honor of him” but he hesi- 
tated to allow it because of his belief that 
public buildings ought not to be named 
after living people. 

President Roosevelt spoke at the dedi- 
cation of the new schools in 1940. 
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Design for Reading 





SCIENCE BOOKS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A LIST OF TITLES SELECTED BY ANNA M. WILSON, LIBRARIAN, AND ELOISE T. 
HADLOCK, CHAIRMAN OF THE GENERAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, OF 
THE FRANK DAVID BOYNTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ITHACA 


These titles were chosen primarily for 
use by pupils, but they will also be useful 
for the teachers. 


General Science 
Dull, C. E., Mann, P. B., & Johnson, P. G. 
Modern science in our daily life. Holt. 
1942. 3v. Book 1, $1.48; Book 2, $1.68; 
Book 3, $1.92 


Freeman, Mae, & Freeman, Ira. Fun with 
science. Random House. 1943. $1 
Lord, E. H. 
the wonders. of 
Century. 1940. $2 


Experimenting at home with 


science. Appleton- 


Lynde, C. J. Science experiences with home 
equipment. Internat'l Textbook Co. 
1937. $1.34 
Also by this author : 
Science experiments with inexpensive 
equipment. Internat'l Textbook Co. 1939. $2 
Science experiences with ten-cent store 
equipment. Internat’l Textbook Co. 1941. 
$1.60 


Marshak, I. I. 


the room. 


100,000 whys; a trip around 
Lippincott. 1933. $1.50 


Montgomery, E. R. The story behind great 
McBride. 1944. $2 


inventions. 
Ratcliff, J. D., ed. Science yearbook. Double- 
day. Published annually. $2.50 
Yates, R. F. Science calls to youth; a guide 


to career-planning in the sciences. Apple- 
ton-Century. 1941. $2 





Science with simple things. 


Appleton-Century. 1940. $2.50 


Microscopy 
Headstrom, Richard. Adventures with a 
microscope. Stokes. 1941. $2 


Mess- 


Thone, Frank. 
ner. 1940. $3 


Microscopic world. 
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Watson-Baker, W. World beneath the 


microscope. Studio Publications. 1935. 
$2.50 

Yates, R. F. Exploring with the micro- 
scope. Appleton-Century. 1934. $2 

Fun with your microscope. 


Appleton-Century. 1943. $2 


Animals 
Amphibia 
Wright, A. A. & Wright, A. H. Handbook 


of frogs and toads. Comstock Pub. Co. 


1934. $2.50 
Birds 

Allen, A. A. American bird biographies. 
Comstock Pub. Co. 1934. $3.50 

The book of bird life. Van Nos- 
trand. 1930. $3 
Chapman, F. M. 
eastern North 
Appleton-Century. 1932. $5 


Handbook of birds; of 
America; 2d _ rev. ed. 


Edey, M. A. American song birds. Random 
House. 1940. $1 

Pearson, T. G., ed. Birds of America. Uni- 
versity Society. Nature Lover's Library. 
1917. 3v. $3.50 ea. 

Peterson, R. T. A field guide to the birds; 

rev. & enl. Houghton. 1939. $2.75 


Fish 
Mellen, Ida. Young folks’ book of fishes. 
Dodd. 1927. $2 


Morgan, A. P. An aquarium book for boys 
and girls. Scribner. 1936. $2 


Insects and Spiders 
Ditmars, R. L. Book of insect oddities; 


where the strange insects of the world 
are found. Lippincott. 1938. $2 
Emans, E. V. About spiders. Dutton. 


1940. $2.50 
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Hoogstraal, Harry. Insects and_ their 
stories. Crowell. 1941. $2 
King, Eleanor, & Pessels, Wellmer.  In- 


sect people. Harper. 1937. $1.25 


Matchat, C. H. 


moths. Random 


American butterflies and 
House. 1942. $1 


Our 
Nat'l Geog. 


National Geographic Society. insect 


friends and foes and spiders. 


Society. 1935. $2.50 
Teale, E. W. The boys’ book of insects. 
Dutton. 1939. $2 
Mammals 
Bridges, William. Big zoo. Viking. 1941. 
$2 
Clarke, F. E., comp. Wild animals; great 
wild animal stories of our day. Mac- 
millan. 1939. $2.50 
Going, C. G. Dogs at war. Macmillan. 


1944. $2.50 


Gray, C. W. Horses, dogs and men. Holt. 
1935. $2.50 
Hogner, D. C. Our American horse. Nel- 
son. 1944. $2.50 
& Hogner, Nils. Animal book; 





American mammals north of Mexico. Ox- 


ford Univ. Press. 1942. $3.50 

Lintz, G. D. Animals are my hobby. Mc- 
Bride. 1942. $2.75 

Sanderson, I. T. Animal treasure. Viking. 
1937. $3.50 

Shaw, Margaret, & Fisher, James. Animals 


as friends; and how to keep them. Dutton. 


1940. $2.50 
Reptiles 
Conant, Roger, & Bridges, William. What 
snake is that? Appleton-Century. 1939. 
$2 
Ditmars, R. L. Book of living reptiles. 
Lippincott. 1936. $2 
Pope, C. H. Snakes alive; and how they 
live. Viking. 1937. $2.50 
Astronomy 
Baker, R. H. Introducing the constella- 
tions. Viking. 1937. $2.50 


Viking. 


When the stars come out. 
$2.50 





1934. 
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Barton, W. H. & Joseph, J. M. 
McGraw. 1938. $2.50 


Bernhard, H. J. & others. 


Starcraft. 


New handbook 


of the heavens. McGraw. 1941. $2.50 

Draper, A. L. & Lockwood, Marian. The 
story of astronomy. Dial Press. 1939, 
$2.50 


Dunham, M. P. 


ford Univ. 


What's in the sky. Ox- 
1941. $1 


Press. 


Fath, E. A. Through the telescope; a story 


of the stars. McGraw. 1936. $2.75 
Grondal, F. A. Stars; their facts and 
legends. Garden City. 1940. $1 
Ingalls, A. G. Amateur telescope making. 
4th ed. rev. & enl. Scientific American 
Pub. 1935. $3.25 
Spitz, A. N. The pinpoint planetarium. 
Holt. 1940. $2.40 


Washburne, Carlton, & Washburne, Heluiz. 


The story of earth and sky. Appleton- 
Century. 1935. $3 
Chemistry 


Freeman, Mae, & Freeman, Ira. Fun with 


chemistry. Random House. 1944. $1.25 
Morgan, A. P. Getting acquainted with 
chemistry. Appleton-Century. 1942. $2.50 


Also by this author: 


Simple chemical experiments. Appleton- 
Century. 1941. $2 

Things a boy can do with chemistry. 
Appleton-Century. 1940. $2.50 


Things a boy can do with electrochemistry. 
Appleton-Century. 1940. $2 


Nechaev, I. Chemical elements; the fasci- 
nating story of their discovery and of the 
famous scientists who discovered them; 
tr. by Beatrice Kinkead. Coward-McCann. 


1942. $2.50 


Conservation 


Bennett, H. H. & Pryor, W. C. 
Longmans. 1942. 


This land 


we defend. $1.50 


Elliott, C. N. 


resources. T. E. 


Conservation of American 
Smith. 1940. $2 


Gustafson, A. F. & others. Conservation in 


the U. S. Comstock Pub. Co. 1939. $3 
Pryor, W. C. & Pryor, H. S. Water— 
wealth or waste. Harcourt. 1939. $2.50 
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Earth Science 


Bretz, Rudolf. How the earth is changing. 


Follett. 1936. $1.50 


English, G. L. Getting acquainted with 
minerals. McGraw. 1934. $2.50 

Fenton, C. L. Earth's adventures. Day. 
1942. $3; School ed. $2.40 

World of fossils. Appleton-Century. 

1933. $2 





Loomis, F. B. Field book of common rocks 
and minerals. Putnam. 1923. $3.50 
Lucas, J. M. Man’ 


Harcourt. 1941. $2 


Reed, W. M. & Bronson, W. S. The sea 


Harcourt. 1935. $2.75 


first million years. 


for Sam. 

Robinson, W. W. Beasts of the tar pits 
Macmillan. 1932. $1.75 

Rogers, Frances, & Beard, Alice. Fresh 
and briny; the story of water as friend 
and foe. Stokes. 1936. $2 

Verrill, A. H. Minerals, metals and gems. 
Page. 1939. $3 

Whitnall, H. O. Parade of ancient animals. 


Crowell. 1936. $2 


Zim, H. S. & Cooper, E. K. 


Harcourt. 1943. $3 


Minerals. 


Heat and Fire 
Hough, Walter. The story of fire. 


day. 1928. $2 


Double- 


Meister, Morris. Heat and health. Scribner. 
1931. $1.08 


Meredith, Cliff. Fire. 


Mott-Smith, Morton. Heat and its work- 
ings. \ppleton-Century. 1933. $2 


Reynal. 1934. $1.75 


Light 

Marshak, I. I. Turning night into day; the 
story of lighting. Lippincott. 1936. $1.50 

Reed, W. M. 
1940. $1.50 


Saunders, V. T. Light. 


1938. $2.50 


The sky is blue. Harcourt 


Chemical Pub. Co. 


Why we see like human beings. Better 
Vision Institute. 1936. $1.50 


Magnetism and Electricity 
Bendick, Jeanne. Electronics for boys and 


girls. McGraw. 1944. $1.50 


May 1945 











Lunt, J. R. & Wyman, W. T. 


for everyone. Macmillan. 1943. $2.56 


Electricity 


Meister, Morris. Magnetism and electricity. 
Scribner. 1935. $1 
Morgan, A. P. Getting acquainted with 
electricity. Appleton-Century. 1942. $3 
Also by this author: 
The boy electrician; rev. ed. Lothrop. 
1940. $2.50 
A first electrical book for boys. Scribner. 
1935. $2.50 
Things a boy can do with electricity. 
Scribner. 1938. $2 
Yates, R. F. 


tions. Harper. 


Boys’ book of communica- 
1942. $2 
Boys’ book of magnetism. Harper. 
1941. $2 


Mechanics 

Allen, Adam. Tin Lizzy and how she ran 
Stackpole. 1937. $1.50 

Bock, G. E. What makes the wheels go 
‘round. Macmillan. 1931. $2.50 
Britton, Katharine. What makes it tick? 
Houghton. 1943. $2.50 

Gail, O. W. Romping through physics. 
Knopf. 1934. $1.50 

How planes fly. Harper. 1943. $1 

Huey, E. G. 


round; a first-time physics. Reynal. 1940. 


$2.50 


What makes the wheels go 


Leyson, Burr. It works like this. Dutton. 


1942. $2.50 
Meister, Morris. Energy and power. Scrib- 
ner. 1930. $1.25 

Water and air. Scribner. 1930. 
1.25 


sf 


Peet, Creighton. How things work. Holt. 
1941. $2 
Reck, F. M. & Reck, Claire. Power; from 
start to finish. Crowell. 1941. $2 
Physical and Mental Health 
American National Red Cross. First aid 
textbook; rev. ed. Blakiston. 1937. $1 


Burkhard, W. E. & others. 


Lyons & 


Health and 


human welfare. Carnahan. 


1937. 76¢ 


> > 
Pac 299 


Burkhard, W. E. & others. Personal and 


and 8 Lyons & 


1936. 76c ea. 


public health. Books 7 
Carnahan. 
K. M. & Fort, 


Sanborn. 


L. M. Youth 
1936. 64¢ 


Harkness, 
studies 


Kahn, Fritz. 


Knopf. 


alcohol. 


Man in structure and func- 


tion. 1943. 2v. $5 ea. 


Lane, Janet. Your carriage, madam! a guide 
Wiley. 1934. $1.75 


to good posture. 


Mendenhall, W. L. 
1930. $1 


Tobacco. Harvard 
Univ. 
Phillips, M. C. 


beauty 


Skin-deep; the truth about 


aids —safe and harmful. Van- 


guard. 1934. $2 
Plant Study 
Christensen, C. M. 


Univ. of 


Common edible mush- 
M4 


rooms. Minnesota. 1943. $2.50 


Dempsey, P. W. Grow your own vegetables. 


Houghton. 1943. $2 


F. M. 
1936. 


Flowers and their travels 


$1.50 


Fox, 
Bobbs. 


Lucas, J. M. 
Lippincott. 


McKenny, Margaret, & Johnston, E. F. A 
Macmillan. 1941. 


First the flower, then the fruit. 


1943. $2 


book of garden flowers. 
> 


Matchat, C. H. 
Random House. 


B. M. Seeds 
1941. $1 


American wild flowers. 


1940. 50c 


Parker, and seed travels. 


Harper. 
their place in life 


1937. $2 


Leaves; 
Stokes. 


Quinn, Vernon. 
and legend. 


E. R. 


$2.75 


Spencer, Just weeds. Scribner. 


1940, 


Trees 
Collingwood, G. H. 


Amer. Forestry Ass'n. 


trees; 


1941. 


Knowing your 
5th rev. ed. 


$2.50 


Limbach, Russell. American trees. Random 


House. 1942. $1 


McKenny, Margaret. Trees of the country- 
Knopf. 1942. $2 
Pack, C. L. & Gill, Tom. Forests and man- 


1929. $3 


side. 


kind. Macmillan. 


Safety 


Brown, L. R. & O’Connor, M. M. 
1941. 


Youth's 


guide to safety. Scribner. $1.20 


Page 300 


first—and last. Holt. 


Dull, C. E. 


1938. $1.75 


Stack, H. J. & others. 


Beckley-Cardy. 


Safety 


Safety in the worid 
of today. 1941. $1.20 
Scientists 
Burbank, 
1943. 


Luther plant 


Beaty, J. Y. 


Messner. 


ma- 
gician. $2.50 


Coe, Douglas. Marconi, pioneer of radio, 


1943. $2 


Madam 


Messner. 


Curie, Eve. Curie. Garden 


1937. $1.49 


City. 


Microbe man; a life of 


people. 


Doorly, Eleanor. 
Pasteur for young 
1939, $1.50 


Appleton- 
Century. 
Wide fields; the story 
1943. $2.50 


Everly, Irmengarde. 


of Henri Fabre. Crowell. 


Goethals and the Panama 


1942. 


Howard. 
Messner. 


Fast, 
Canal. $2.50 


Genevieve. Sir Wilfred  Grenfel. 


1942. 


Fox, 
Crowell. 
Judson, C. I. 
William 


Miller, F. T. 
1940. $1.50 


$2.50 


Soldier 


Scribner. 


doctor; the story of 


Gorgas. 1942. $1.60 


Thomas A. Edison. Winston. 


George Carver; boy 


1944. $1.50 


Stevenson, Augusta. 
scientist. Bobbs. 
Wood, L. N. Raymond L. 
1944. $2.50 
Walter Reed, doctor in 
1943. $2.50 


Ditmars. Mess- 


ner. 
uniform. 
Messner. 


Yost, Edna. American 
Stokes. 1943. $2 


women of science. 


Sound 
Bragg, Sir William H. 


Dutton. 1933. $2 


The world of sound. 


Weather 
Rain or shine; the 
1940. $2 


Baer, M. E. 


weather. 


Brooks, C. F. 


Harcourt. 


story 
Farrar. 
Why the 


1935. 


weather? 
enl. $2.50 


Gaer, Joseph. Fair and warmer; the prob- 
lem of weather forecasting and the work 
’. S. Weather Harcourt. 


of the Bureau. 


1939. $1 


Pickwell, Gayle. Weather. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hugh F. New- 


man Co., 1938. $3 
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